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When Is a College President Successful? 


By EDGAR C. CUMINGS 
Vice-President and Dean, Hiram (Ohio) College 


Atruover THERE ARE probably no official fig- 
ures concerning the tenure of college presidents, 
rumor has it that the national average is some- 
thing like three and a half years. In any case, 
a president who lasts 10 years or more is re- 
garded as something of a latter-day miracle. 
The brief interludes enjoyed by a good many 
presidents cause one to ponder the criteria for 
success in this hazardous field. One’s ability to 
achieve longevity does not appear to be a chief 
measure of success. In fact, some authorities 
believe that the most energetic presidents are 
probably the ones who fail to last. Let us ex- 
plore the reasons for this curious situation. 
Every president has a certain number of speci- 
fied hurdles to surmount. Foremost among these 
is doubtless his own board of trustees, with 
whom he must spend a honeymoon fraught with 
difficulties and of indefinite duration. All of 
the trustees will assure the lucky candidate that 
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they want him to be a ‘‘strong president’’ and 
provide ‘‘outstanding leadership’’ to the faculty 
and the board. In addition to the very neces- 
sary requisite of a strong constitution, the new 
president must be strong academically, spiritu- 
ally, socially, emotionally, and morally. He 
must have a ‘‘strong’’ wife and family, and he 
must be a ‘‘strong’’ money-raiser. If he comes 
from an Army or Navy background, so much the 
better. 

The chief difficulty surrounding his honey- 
moon with his trustees is the dubious fact that 
it is never over. Where his wife has learned 
through trial and error that he is possessed of 
certain human vagaries and is understanding 
enough to put up with these qualities indefi- 
nitely, his trustees are unlikely to be quite as 
long-suffering. 

Another hazard is the faculty, who also want 
a strong president, or think they do. They want 
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the institution to progress, particularly with re- 
gard to good tenure conditions and salaries, but 
they typically do not want to have the internal 
applecart upset too much in the process. The 
new president is quite likely to feel that one way 
to make progress is to raise academic and in- 
structional standards and to believe that one of 
the best methods of achieving both ends is to 
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weed out the deadwood on the faculty. If he has 
a long enough tenure, he can outlive many fac- 
ulty members who are just going through the 
motions, but the danger is that they will both 
outlive and outmaneuver him. 

The boast that many a faculty member has 
made to the effect that he has outlived ‘‘old so- 
and-so’’ and will outlive ‘‘you’’ is no idle one. 
Any president will do well to remember that 
Machiavelli himself could have taken lessons 
from a good many faculty members. The writer 
knows of one situation where a genuinely out- 
standing president ran afoul of the American 
Association of University Professors within a 
short period of time and subsequently lost his 
job over a professor who, as almost everyone ad- 
mitted, richly deserved whatever radical treat- 
ment he received. 

A third major hazard is the alumni of any 
given institution, particularly one with good 
athletic teams. As Hutchins has said, most 
alumni want to remember their alma mater as it 
was, or as they fondly believe it was, when they 
were in school. A president who does not re- 
member the importance of ‘‘tradition’’ is walk- 
ing on eggs. One example will suffice to describe 
this tenuous situation. At one college the trus- 
tees and the president decided that the original 
building on the campus had better be scrapped 
before it fell down and hurt somebody. As soon 
as work commenced and the alumni got wind 
of it, irate letters began to inundate the presi- 
dent like the waters of the Nile. While he did 
not lose his job over this incident, it did begin 
a movement of calculated distrust which even- 
tually made him decide that a public relations 
position would offer more peace of mind. 

If our president surmounts the first three 
hurdles, he may find himself facing another one 
in the form of financial matters. Unless he is 
one of the few who have entered upon such a 
position with a written understanding that no 
money-raising is entailed, he may find that his 
success is measured, especially by his board, by 
his ability to locate and mine the root of all evil. 
On the other hand, if he happens to be a good 
fund-raiser, he will find that this quality may 
save him from the attacks of the other groups 
mentioned above. It is a sinister indictment of 
higher education that the president who turns 
up dollars in sufficient quantities hardly has to 
bother about raising standards or increasing the 
academic reputation of his school. A balanced 
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budget ‘‘answers’’ many embarrassing questions. 

One or two case histories, embellished a bit 
to make them unrecognizable, may cast some 
further light on this question of success. 

The first case is that of a man who is now one 
of the better-known public figures of this coun- 
try. Some 20 years ago he was enthusiastically 
called to the helm of a medium-sized college of 
excellent, if static, reputation. This man was in 
his early 40’s, physically and intellectually vig- 
orous, dynamic, aggressive, decisive. He was a 
brilliant speaker and a_ better-than-average 
money-raiser. He was also a Christian gentle- 
man in the unhackneyed sense of this phrase. 
In short, if his trustees had prayed for the ideal 
president, he was their man. 

What happened? He obtained a good aca- 
demic dean to run the institution internally (his 
first mistake, of course) and proceeded to busy 
himself with matters of important policy, with 
spreading the gospel of his college across the 
land, with raising money and making friends. 
The result after a few years was a college whose 
very atmosphere was electric. The students 
grew to adore him, and the alumni and faculty 
grew to detest him. He made ‘‘mistakes’’ on the 
campus, when he was there—which couldn’t be 
very often because his main task was to increase 
the outside reputation of his college. The basic 
mistake he made was to insist that his college 
be made a place where things happened, where 
the air was alive with intellectual ferment, where 
curricular changes did not have to wait an eon 
for the slowly grinding gyrations of the average 
faculty to occur. To his students he was a god; 
to his faculty, a dictator with the soul of the 
Grand Inquisitor. He lasted six years, during 
which the country came to know of his institu- 
tion for the first time (and perhaps the last). 
He was replaced by a morale-builder. 


The second case involved the 30-year span of 
a kindly old gentleman who has long sinee gone 
to his reward. Everyone liked him, even his 
trustees. He was kind; he was saintly; he was a 
genuine ‘‘democrat’’ with his faculty; he be- 
guiled all and sundry with his trite, gracious 
little speeches which all sounded the same. He 
was a ‘‘character’’ when he was appointed presi- 
dent, and he became a legend. 

Everybody was happy, in a way. The profes- 
sors performed their mediocre instructional 
tasks in+genteel poverty. His alumni praised 
the school’s fine basketball teams. His trustees 
loved him dearly because he never once chal- 
lenged them. And his students came to his 
charming teas in droves, left them talking about 
how delightful Old Chips and his wife were, and 
continued to study the minimum amount. One 
day Old Chips died a natural death and was 
buried on the campus. Someday a novel will be 
written about him. But was he successful? 

Let us not belabor the point. Someone has 
said that every college or university needs a cer- 
tain kind of presidential cycle. Every 20 years 
or so, following the regime of some sweet old soul, 
every college needs a regular human dynamo to 
sweep out the dry rot, retire a certain number 
of faculty members, tell off the alumni, make all 
the trustees hopping mad, and do away with 
football. Things get shaken up, complacent peo- 
ple become ruffled, buildings get built, and cur- 
ricula become changed for the better. Then a 
morale-builder assumes the presidency again. 

Is there a solution? No, not as long as gradu- 
ates become alumni, trustees are appointed for 
their prestige and wealth, and faculty members 
worship tenure. Perhaps the cycle is the solu- 
tion after all. 


The Layman and Higher Education 


By I, D. WEEKS 
President, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


Waar 1s the attitude of John Doe Citizen to- 
ward higher education? Obviously, there is no 
one attitude but rather varying attitudes. It 
would be much better to have a layman present 
these views, but, in as much as no one seems to 
be doing it, the author will endeavor to portray 
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some of the opinions of laymen toward higher 
education. 

The average layman believes that a college 
education is a good thing if you can afford it. 
He would like to have his son and perhaps his 
daughter go to college, if it can be done without 
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too much financial sacrifice. To be sure, there are 
many parents who are willing to make real per- 
sonal sacrifices in order that their children may 
attend college, but these are the exceptions. 

He believes that a college should prepare one 
for a profession or a vocation; that is, for a 
white-collar job, where the work is easy and the 
pay is good. He may also feel that a college 
education will help youth to gain social position 
and prestige. The rank and file of citizens are 
not aware of such purposes as ‘‘liberating man’s 
mind,’’ ‘‘research,’’ or appreciating and under- 
standing contemporary economic, political, and 
social problems. It is not surprising that the 
layman should interpret the purposes of higher 
education in terms of professional and job ad- 
vantages. Educators have encouraged this view- 
point. 

In 1925 only 11% of the college-age group of 
the population was attending college; in 1954, 
33%. It is apparent that a relatively small per 
cent of the total adult population has ever at- 
tended a college or university. Their under- 
standing of college objectives is obtained from 
reading the newspapers, listening to the radio, 
attending athletic events, and from the college 
experiences of their own children. In view of 
the small number of college graduates in the 
total population, it is most gratifying to note 
the extent to which higher education is sup- 
ported. 

What is the attitude of the layman toward 
married students? College presidents have rec- 
ognized a new social being in the student body, 
namely, the married student, who is here to stay. 
The impact of this student is most sharply felt 
by directors of college housing. Most colleges 
and universities are still housing him in such 
temporary accommodations as trailers and bar- 
racks. Some institutions have made and others 
are in the process of providing permanent low- 
cost housing. Others are giving study to the 
possibilities for their respective institutions. 

The layman is not aware of the need of pro- 
viding housing for a married student. He still 
feels that the student who is married and in col- 
lege is the exception. Furthermore, he believes 
that a student should postpone marriage until 
after graduation and that, if he marries while 
in school, it is up to him to provide his own liv- 
ing quarters. The social change that accounts 
for so many married students is a completely 
new idea to the average citizen. While college 
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programs be bracketed under the single category 


administrators are acutely aware of this need, 
John Doe Citizen is largely ignorant of its ex- 
istence. This situation calls for a great amount 
of selling to the public if the need is to be met. 
Even though housing for married students may 
be financed, for the most part, on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis, the state, municipality, and private 
interests will have to give some assistance. 

What does the layman think about academic 
freedom? Well, he does not know much about 
it, aside from what he reads in the papers. He 
recalls from time to time that Professor X has 
been called before a Congressional committee, 
has refused to testify, and seeks the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment. He hears that there 
are communists teaching in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. He may even be able 
to cite cases that he has read about in the news- 
papers. However, he does not have a clear idea 
as to what we mean by academic freedom, nor 
does he know of its importance. He is not in- 
formed about the tremendous significance of 
higher education to a free society. He does fear 
communism and he has a vague idea that schools 
and their teaching do change the thinking of 
students. Perhaps he has more faith in what 
the colleges do for students than do the teachers 
themselves. He is confused about teaching com- 
munism, since he does not differentiate between 
a teacher teaching about an ‘‘ism’’ on the one 
hand and, on the other, trying to indoctrinate 
students with communistic ideas. 

What is the attitude of the public toward the 
professor? The layman is confused about the 
status of a professor. He does not understand 
and, therefore, cannot appreciate the importance 
of tenure. He is prone to view the teacher as 
an employee in the same manner as he looks 
upon an employee of a business firm. He does 
not understand that, in a strictly business sense, 
an employee-employer relationship does not ex- 
ist in a well-administered institution of higher 
learning. 

Mr. Average Citizen knows very little about 
the conditions under which a teacher works most 
effectively. He may know Professor B person- 
ally. Perhaps their wives belong to the same 
bridge club. But he does not know the profes- 
sor’s work day is not limited to the three or four 
hours a day in which he meets classes. He does 
not know that Professor B is serving on college 
committees, attending professional meetings, 
lecturing and engaging in research, preparing 
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for classes, correcting papers, and attending 
necessary institutional functions. In other 
words, the public knows very little about a col- 
lege teacher’s work or what he does with his 
time. Such terms as sabbatical leave, academic 
rank, tenure, and teaching load, which mean so 
much in the academic world, are completely for- 
eign to the layman. 

It is not surprising that the layman has so 
little accurate knowledge about higher educa- 
tion. College catalogues are too technical for 
the average person to interpret correctly. Col- 
lege presidents have great difficulty in finding 
answers in them to questions that come to them. 
Newspaper stories about academic activities are 
helpful but not adequate to portray a complete 
and accurate description of college life. Ad- 
ministrators and faculty members give lectures, 


write articles and books, but these deal with 
special subjects and, though valuable, are of 
slight significance in interpreting the true mean- 
ing of higher education. 

Colleges and universities need to plan an or- 
ganized program of public relations designed to 
acquaint the people with the purposes of higher 
education, the crucial problems confronting this 
area of education, and possible solutions to these 
problems. This plan should include faculty, 
alumni, and students. These groups can be of 
inestimable assistance in interpreting the pur- 
poses and needs of colleges. This program 
should be a continuous one and not become evi- 
dent only prior to and during a meeting of the 
State Legislature and when a privately con- 
trolled institution wishes to construct a new 
building or increase its endowment. 


On Defining Adult Education 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


University of Wisconsin 


B arrina LOVE and war, few enterprises are 
undertaken with such abandon, by such diverse 
individuals, with so paradoxical a mixture of 
appetite and altruism as that cluster of activities 
known generally as adult education. Lifelong 
learning is, by common consent, a good thing. 
But wherein lies the goodness, and what can be 
done to encourage its pursuit? On these ques- 
tions there is confusion of counsel, and only the 
most uncritical minds are free from doubt. 

As a matter of fact, even a universally accept- 
able definition of adult education is hard to come 
by. Some would describe adult education with 
complete catholicity. Others would limit adult 
education to certain ultrasophisticated forms. 
Fortunately, it is highly likely that this persist- 
ent logomachy has had, and will continue to have, 
little if any braking effect on intrinsic progress 
in whatever is constituted by adult education. 
For instance, the university extensionist plying 
the hustings of his state is undismayed by his 
failure neatly to define what exactly is his busi- 
ness. On the other hand, to the people who 
finance adult education and to the people who 
consume it, a definition might be handy. 

So let us be about the task of getting adult 
education into a corner, plucking its feathers, 
and seeing just what manner of bird we have. 
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When we examine one end, we find the coffee 
industry engaged in an ‘‘adult education”’ 
safety campaign under the slogan, ‘‘One for the 
road.’’ From another perspective we see a state 
conservation department bent on an ‘‘adult edu- 
eation’’ project designed to decrease the hunter’s 
trigger-itch and increase his sense of husbandry. 
From another viewpoint we find a school of vo- 
cational and ‘‘adult education’’ offering night 
classes in Plato, engineering, and hat-making. 
When we get to the opposite end of our bird, we 
discover a university promoting something called 
a ‘‘great books’? movement. In between are all 
sorts of variations on our central theme of adult 
education, from the Townsend Plan to TV. 

All of which reminds me of that delightful 
children’s record in which Ray Bolger plays the 
part of something called a ‘‘Cherkindoose’’ and 
sings about how ‘‘I have a head like a chicken 
and a tail like a duck.’’ The fully certified mem- 
bers of the barnyard clan try to ostracize the 
Cherkindoose ; but when a fox comes to raid the 
hen house, he is so frightened by ‘‘Cherk’’ that 
he runs away, never to return, and the Cherkin- 
doose becomes a hero. If there is a moral in this 
story, we ought to make the most of it in adult 
education. 

Why should such a diversity of people and 
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programs be bracketed under the single category 
of adult education? Because, undeniably, each 
in its own way is engaged in teaching, develop- 
ing, or training adults, either by a system of 
study or discipline, or by association, informa- 
tion, or example—which is what Winston defines 
as education. As S. P. Capen put it so well: 
‘*Education is a curiously pervasive commodity. 
Analysis always proves it to be a part of nearly 
every large undertaking. It bobs up in every- 
body’s bailiwick.’’ 

Adult education will never be what the edu- 
cator may say it is; it will always be what the 
adult thinks it is. And this is as it should be 
in a democracy. The adult educator who can 
make his peace with this proposition can get 


down to the job of defining ways and means in 
his undefinable profession—and then can go to 
bed and sleep soundly. The adult educator who 
peevishly bucks public sentiment by tacking up 
artificial boundaries around his reservation will 
always be in hot water with himself and his pub- 
hes. 

To paraphrase the wise words of Jefferson, 
counselling the embryo University of Virginia: 
We cannot always say what we might want to 
say. Those for whom we act, entertaining dif- 
ferent views, have the power and the right to 
use their own dictionaries. To do to our fellow 
men the most good in our power, we must lead 
where we can, follow where we cannot, ‘‘and 
still go with them.’’ 


New School Buildings as a Pressing 
Municipal Problem 


By EDWARD B. SHILS 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is rue rau of 1954, many cities and suburban 
areas were confronted by pressing problems in 
school administration—shortages in proper class- 
room space and in expert instruction. The 
School District of Philadelphia, however, under 
enlightened leadership, has made tremendous 
strides in meeting these problems. 

If one adds the Philadelphia and the School 
District budgets together, these aggregate $220,- 
000,000, of which about $70,000,000, or 30%, is 
devoted to running the school system currently. 
On the other hand, if we were to analyze the 
amount of capital outlay either through loan 
funds or from the current account, we would 
find that education occupies a greater proportion 
of the capital outlay dollar than it does in the 
current budget. For example, since the end of 
World War II, the School District of Philadel- 
phia has begun a building program which 
reached $76,000,000 by the end of 1954. This 
building program includes 21 elementary schools, 
five senior and junior high schools, and approxi- 
mately 30 additions or replacements to school 
buildings. In the writer’s opinion, the School 
District of Philadelphia has done an excellent 
job in meeting the challenge of the times. How 
many other cities or school districts have done 
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equally well? Many cities have fallen down hor- 
ribly on the required planning to meet this need. 

In the summer of 1949, this author directed a 
survey of the Greater Philadelphia School Sys- 
tem on behalf of an important civic group, the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement. The findings 
in regard to school buildings revealed that be- 
tween 1946 and 1949 the School Board had spent 
$21,264,000 for improvement to physical plants. 
N. L. Englehardt, Sr., our building consultant, 
recommended in this study that the Philadelphia 
School District spend an additional $50,000,000 
in 1949-59. 

By the end of 1954, the total expenditure for 
school construction reached a total of $76,000,- 
000. The School District of Philadelphia has 
already gone beyond the conservative estimate. 
Based upon the local need, Philadelphia will 
probably have to spend at least another $20,- 
000,000 between 1954 and 1959. 

Whereas many cities in the depression were 
inactive on school planning, the Board of Public 
Education in Philadelphia, unlike the depart- 
ments in the separate city administration, 
reached out for PWA grants. During the 30’s, 
about $100,000,000 on a matching basis was put 
into school buildings. For this reason, Philadel- 
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phia entered the 40’s with a fairly good school 
plant as compared to many cities that had failed 
to study the problem in the 30’s. 

The 1949 survey also recommended that $20,- 
000,000 be provided to equip old buildings with 
modern plumbing, movable desks, ete. Dr. 
Englehardt urged that ‘‘the rehabilitation pro- 
gram should not be deferred—it is easy for 
school administrators to forget about older build- 
ings in the poorer areas of the city, while they 
are concentrating on new buildings to meet the 
needs of new pupilage in the newer and sub- 
urban areas of the city.’’ 

About $10,000,000 has already been committed 
or expended for additions or replacements to 
older buildings—auditoriums, additional yard 
play space, athletic fields, improvements to school 
interiors, and new classrooms. Since 1946, the 
Philadelphia School Board has added 568 addi- 
tional classrooms through either existing plants 
or new plants. The rate of pupilage capacity of 
these additions amounts to almost 30,000. 

In the 1949 study, a long-range plan was 
drawn up to show what tremendous problems 
were to be faced by the school system because of 
the increased birthrate during the 40’s. 
Whereas enrollment in 1949 amounted to 210,000 
in public schools, the study indicated that by 
1960 enrollments would amount to 276,000 and 
would require at least 3,000 more teachers. 
As of the present, the School Board has suc- 
ceeded in taking care of about 30,000 additional 
enrollments. Some 231,800 students were ex- 
pected in the public schools in the fall of 1954, 
an increase of 5,000 over 1953. Increases will 
continue until at least 1960, when enrollments 
are expected to reach 276,000 pupils. 

All of the Philadelphia school building pro- 


grams since 1946 have been developed in great 
detail with municipal officials, even though the 
Philadelphia School District has been indepen- 
dent of the City of Philadelphia since 1911. 
Other agencies include the Philadelphia Rede- 
velopment Authority (Slum Clearance) and the 
City Planning Commission. 

In the Englehardt building report of 1949, as 
well as in activities of the Philadelphia School 
Board planners since then, the following ques- 
tions have always been kept in mind: Are pres- 
ent school buildings reasonably well distributed 
on a geographical and population basis through- 
out the city? Are new school buildings being 
planned to fit both educational and community 
needs? Is there co-operative planning between 
school and business officials? Are buildings 
being utilized effectively? Are adequate pro- 
visions being made in new buildings for libra- 
ries, physical education facilities, recreation ac- 
tivities, auditoriums, science laboratories, lunch 
rooms, ete.? Is the School Board’s internal plan- 
ning mechanism so set up that, before a new 
building is erected, enrollment trends and popu- 
lation movements are studied in relation to the 
building program and instructional personnel 
work in close harmony with the engineering per- 
sonnel? Based upon the size and value and con- 
dition of school plant, are sufficient funds al- 
lotted for proper maintenance and operation of 
school buildings? 

These factors should be kept in mind by school 
planners throughout the United States in the de- 
termination of school needs and in the effectua- 
tion of school building programs. Visitors are 
welcome to come to the Philadelphia schools, talk 
with the officials concerned, and see what the city 
has accomplished in this respect. 
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The Psychotherapeutic Civil War 


By ERNEST HARMS 
Editor, The Nervous Child 


Somernma Is basically wrong with the ethics 
of scientific life when, because of a theoretic con- 
troversy, accusations made by a group of scien- 
tists against another lead to political machina- 
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tions. To dislodge the psychologist from prac- 
tical clinical and therapeutic work, psychiatrists 
are trying to influence legislative decisions by 
lobby techniques. 
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In Scoot anv Socrery (Aug. 26, 1950), I 
described a legislative act which gave psychia- 
trists control of all child guidance work in New 
York State. This act destroyed the original 
educational and preventive impulse of the child 
guidance movement and blocked all progressive 
and short treatment experiments at work in the 
state. There is now an attempt to expand the 
Medical Practice Act by limiting diagnosis and 
therapy of nervous and mental diseases to the 
licensed physician. This would be especially 
detrimental in the juvenile field, since almost all 
remedial work with children is done today by 
educational specialists. Not more than 10% of 
the psychiatrists have the special training to 
perform or to supervise such work, and, con- 
sidering the higher salaries that psychiatrists 
demand, the number available is even less. 

No theoretical or practical scientific field has 
had a more controversial development than psy- 
chiatry. Emil Kraepelin, the originator of aca- 
demic psychiatry, indicates in ‘‘The First Hun- 
dred Years of Psychiatry’’ that the science be- 
gan about 1800 when alienists demanded that 
the physical treatment of insanity be replaced 
by suggestion, change of habits, and exercises. 
It took almost 100 years to develop medical psy- 
chology. At the beginning of this century 
Freud developed the first real treatment and, 
during the following decades, through the efforts 
of Freud, Jung, Adler, Dubois, and Janet, psy- 
chotherapy reached a peak it has not achieved 
since. 

A serious reaction followed. The concepts of 
the masters became dogmatized by the followers, 
who created doubt as to the value of any psy- 
chological therapy. A return to the physical 
sources of aid was the consequence. Today, in 
almost 80% of its therapeutic treatment, psy- 
chiatry has turned again to forms of physical 
medicine reminiscent of the treatment the in- 
sane received before 1800. It is this general 
anti-psychological development in psychiatry 
which is the basis for the scientific fight against 
psychologists as therapists. 

The original analysts were aware that psycho- 
analysis was a general psychological approach 
and not an exclusive medical form; therefore, 
they saw no objections to training non-physi- 
cians, such as clergymen, psychologists, and law- 
yers, in this technique. On the other hand, phy- 
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sicians like Karl Biihler, Edouard Claparéde, 


and Arnold Gesell turned to the study of psy- © 


chology, since they realized that a proper knowl- 
edge of the normal mind was needed before the 
abnormal mind could be helped. From this 
background rose an intensive interest in the 
study of abnormal behavior and its treatment 
from a purely psychological point of view. 
Within a few decades this specialty developed 
to the point where educational or psychological 
clinics became part of many academic centers. 
The methods of psychological testing are as sig- 
nificant as those of psychoanalysis. This type 
of abnormal psychology and psychotherapy is 
the logical continuation of the earlier medical 
psychology and the psychological psychiatry 
started by physicians. 

As a special field of medicine, psychiatry deals 
with mental diseases which present a very clear 
somatic picture. These include all psychotic 
disorders and serious neuroses. The essence of 
psychiatry is concerned with the physical and 
chemical treatment of any kind of mental ail- 
ment, and to apply the needed tools one must 
have medical-therapeutic training. 

Let us look specifically at the diagnostic and 
therapeutic aspects of the field which the psy- 
chiatrists are attempting to monopolize. On the 
diagnostic side, we find that most investigative 
methods, especially the standardized tests on ab- 
normal behavior, have been developed by psy- 
chologists. The psychiatrists apply these tests 
as far as they are able to. However, they pre- 
fer that psychologists do this testing for them 
as the laboratory technicians examine the blood 
and sputa. This is the only role they wish to 
assign to the psychologist in the practical work 
with the abnormal mind. 

The therapeutic area is the one in which there 
is the greatest dispute. The main argument 
against the psychologist today is the claim that 
he does not have the proper medical (that is, 
physiological) knowledge of the general status 
of the sick person. To evaluate this argument 
one must remember that the psychologist works 
only with the purely psychie disorders which 
do not need physical treatment. Secondly, a 
properly trained psychologist has had some in- 
struction in human physiology as well as in the 
social aspects of human behavior. His knowl- 
edge of the relationship among mental, psycho- 
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logical, and physiological experiences, however, 
would never tempt him to do medical treatment. 
On the contrary, it has become a professional 
pattern for many conscientious psychologists to 
have a patient examined by a medical practi- 
tioner before any therapy is undertaken. 

During the past, psychiatry enjoyed the high- 
est social esteem and trust, due to the popular 
writing of the psychoanalytical group which 
concentrated strongly on social interest, espe- 
cially the sex instinct. However, there are defi- 
nite symptoms that this crest is over. Popular 
writing is now more frequently concerned with 
the bedlam conditions in mental hospitals, for 
which the psychiatrists carry the responsibility. 
The mishaps in modern treatment, the need to 
give up these procedures, and the fantastically 
high fees which make psychiatry a luxury and 
not a social medical service lessen the public 
prestige of psychiatry. 

This problem is especially serious in regard to 
child guidance. Perhaps four per cent of all 
children are in the psychotic class as compared 
with the greater number of adults in this cate- 
gory. Moreover, child psychiatry is still an in- 
fant science which must yet overcome its dis- 
organization and lack of clarity. The number 
of children who need help in ‘‘the everyday 
problems of the everyday child’’ is very large. 
Such problems include behavior difficulties, 
learning abnormalities, and social adjustment, 
all of which need remedial education, psycho- 
therapy, and social training—not psychiatry. 
They also need, of course, pediatric supervision. 
Leading pediatricians have already started to 


develop a pediatric psychology, as shown in 
Harry Bakwin’s excellent book, ‘‘ Psychological 
Care in Infancy and Childhood.’’ When the 
writer directed the Beth David Short-Term 
Child Guidance Clinic, a pediatrician directed 
the young patients to the proper medical facili- 
ties. Almost 25% of the applicants proved to 
be purely pediatric cases needing pediatric 
physical help and not psychological help, and 
only six per cent needed actual psychiatric aid. 
This is an average picture of any child guidance 
clinic; it is evidence that the psychiatrists’ de- 
mand to control all child guidance work and to 
prevent the psychologist, especially the educa- 
tionel and child psychologist, from giving treat- 
ment is unjustified and dangerous to child 
health. 

Psychiatrists have been unable to develop in 
a century a proper medical psychology, but psy- 
chologists, in 20 years, have laid a solid basis for 
an abnormal psychology and practical psycho- 
therapy. This has so much depth, foresight, 
and flexibility that one can be certain that 
within the next 25 years a complete and satisfac- 
tory psychotherapy would be developed if there 
is no interference or restraint. There is no rea- 
son why psychiatry and psychology cannot work 
side by side and profit from the other’s experi- 
ence if psychiatry could only be persuaded to 
relinquish its desires for a psychotherapeutic 
autocracy which caused the present professional 
civil war. Scientific ethics, the desire for prog- 
ress, and the realization of the need for humani- 
tarian service should be able to win over pro- 
fessional egotism and unjustified doctrinism. 


The 41st Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges 


APPROXIMATELY 700 presidents, deans, and 
professors representing all types of colleges of 
arts and sciences from coast to coast attended 
the 41st annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, Jan. 11-13, in Washington. 
It was the first program under the new execu- 
tive director of the association, Theodore A. 
Distler, who, in his annual report, paid tribute 
to the work of his predecessor, Guy E. Snavely. 
The president of the association, Chancellor R. 
H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh, and the 
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vice-president, the Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
Boston College, presided. 

Ex tempore greetings by the President of the 
United States, at the luncheon on Jan. 13, em- 
phasized and extended the national theme of 
the meeting, ‘‘ Liberal Education and America’s 
Future.’’ The British Ambassador, Sir Roger 
Makins, praised the Marshall Scholarship plan, 
by which the British Government, in honor of 
General George Marshall, has established 12 
scholarships annually for study by young Amer- 
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icans at any university or college in the United 
Kingdom. Professor Gilbert Highet of Columbia 
University stated that the ideal teacher should 
possess strong will power and a rich personality, 
exert intellectual influence, and interest himself 
in social reform. 

In his address before the Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans, President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University said that deans must ‘‘keep 
instruction at concert pitch’’ and must fight all 
endeavors to ‘‘save money’’ in instruction. 

The need for religion and the current revival 
of interest in religion in colleges were discussed 
by the Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington; the Rev. Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, National Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton; President Edgar M. Carlson, Gustavus 
Adolphus College; President Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, University of Notre Dame; Mother E. M. 
O’Byrne, president, Manhattanville College of 


the Sacred Heart; Mrs. Peter Marshall; and 
others. 

Resolutions urged revision of Federal income 
tax laws to allow parents to deduct all or part 
of the cost of a college education; backed exten- 
sion of selective service, but opposed permanent 
universal military training; approved the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on public-school race 
segregation; and declared that ‘‘academic free- 
dom for the scholar is part and parcel of the 
intellectual freedom of the citizen.’’ 

Officers for 1955 are as follows: president, 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Boston College; vice- 
president, Arthur J. Coons, Occidental College; 
treasurer, J. Ollie Edmunds, Stetson University ; 
and executive director, Theodore A. Distler, 
Washington, D. C. 

RaYMOND WALTERS 
President 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Freedom for Social Fraternities 


THE REMARKS OF George E. Axtelle (ScHoou 
AND Socrety, Jan. 8, 1955) are the antithesis of 
freedom in the traditional American sense, not 
only for social fraternities but for all social 
groups—possibly including the family. 

He cites the recent decision on segregation by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, as though this decision 
made illegal the exclusion of any person from 
any or all social groups. My interpretation, as 
a layman, is that the court recognized the legal 
right of all eligible persons to education in a 
public educational system and condemned the 
determination of eligibility on any basis other 
than educational prerequisites. 

Mr. Axtelle calls my remarks ‘‘astounding.”’ 
His are revolutionary with respect to the ethical 
and logical basis of law. Despite an attempt 
to misinterpret the decision of the court and 
to befuddle the issue, it is possible to present a 
straightforward hypothetical example. 

John Doe enjoys playing bridge with certain 
acquaintances and they occasionally band to- 
gether for this purpose in rented space. Can 
Richard Roe, who is fully qualified as a bridge 
player, demand admission? And, if successful 
in forcing an entrance, can he demand that Doe 
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et al. play bridge with him? The crux of the 
remarks by Axtelle is to the effect that if Doe 
et al. refuse to play bridge with Roe, they have 
discriminated against him and they are ‘‘im- 
moral, anti-social, and anti-democratic.’’ Such 
a supposition is absurd. 

In the same issue, Mr. Ornstein introduces 
an interesting concept when he states that a fra- 
ternity ‘‘borrows the mantle of sanction’’ of the 
college or university. This is admitted to the 
same extent that society in general sanctions 
Doe’s bridge group. Both have a permissive 
sanction so long as no laws are violated. 

By implication Mr. Axtelle supplies some as- 
tounding allegations against fraternities when 
he asks: ‘‘Has it [a college or university] the 
freedom to authorize any association which pro- 
motes immoral, anti-social, and anti-democratic 
attitudes among its students?’’ Thus, he hurls 
not only these individual charges at the frater- 
nities, but also charges of conspiracy by the use 
of ‘‘promotes.’’ If true—and not the slightest 
bit of evidence is supplied by Axtelle—at least 
one social fraternity has drastically altered its 
constitution in the past 25 years. 
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The question quoted above asks indirectly 
whether a college has the freedom to authorize 
a religious association, insofar as the promotion 
of specific religious beliefs likewise may be ‘‘im- 
moral, anti-social, and anti-democratic’’ to per- 
sons with other religious beliefs. In answer to 
this, the simple language of the Constitution 
of the United States stands in sharp contrast 
with the confused verbiage of certain proponents 
of regulation and regimentation. 
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One concludes, therefore, that what is ‘‘im- 
moral, anti-social, and anti-democratic’’ is not a 
matter of fact, but a matter of opinion. Surely, 
these adjectives are quite appropriate in de- 
scribing Mr. Axtelle’s attitude toward social 
fraternities. It is indeed time that Mr. Axtelle 
attempt to understand some of the fundamental 
differences between freedom and totalitarianism. 

Duncan McCoNNELL 
The Ohio State University 


Down with Gobbledygook! 


THE CHARGE frequently hurled at educators 
that they use too much ‘‘pedaguese’’ has been so 
often repeated by the critics, even the friendly 
critics of American public education, that it is 
time for those concerned with improving the 
schools to take notice. The fact that the various 
professions have their special jargon, one under- 
stood by few outsiders, is no justification for 
the perpetuation of esoteric language by those 
engaged in public-school teaching or the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

The greatest teachers of history found it un- 
necessary to attempt to confuse people. One 
aspect of their greatness lay in their ability to 
put profound thoughts into simple words. But, 
in recent times, especially under the aegis of 
professors of education, there has arisen a kind 
of devotion to gobbledygook which is confusing 
and disgusting. This revulsion toward the use 
of mystical language is well-nigh universal 
among those who are subjected to it. 

I have spent some years teaching in depart- 
ments of education in various colleges and I do 
not apologize for the fact. Education has the 
right to be considered a separate discipline, and 


such courses can be well taught and approached 
in the spirit of scientific inquiry. But, if teach- 
ers in this field fail to curtail the liberties they 
have taken in the use of language, they will fur- 
ther lay themselves open to the charge that they 
have very little of importance to say. 

This disease is by no means confined to pro- 
fessors of education. It has carried over to 
school administrators and teachers. The result 
has been that terms, such as ‘‘the whole child’’ 
and ‘‘We teach children rather than subject 
matter,’’ which once had significance, are now 
a source of laughter and derision. 

The patrons of our public schools want to 
know what we are talking about when we discuss 
educational problems with them. So let all of 
us who are engaged in any aspect of public edu- 
eation learn to speak and write in a language 
that is simple and understandable. In so doing, 
we will have taken a major step toward com- 
batting the current of criticism that has been 
running against the schools. 

Wim H. FisHer 
Las Vegas (N.M.) City Schools 


EVENTS 


Current Educational Information 


KEEPING UP with the news in the field of edu- 
cation is a far from easy activity. The average 
schoolman cannot hope to read carefully the vast 
number of news releases, annual reports, and 
special surveys which constantly come to his at- 
tention. In some instances, he is forced to wade 
through verbosity, triviality, and fatuousness to 
reach a single item of note. Then again, as 
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pointed out previously in this department, even 
if one is fortunate enough to keep himself well- 
informed on developments in domestic educa- 
tion, he is generally backward regarding what 
happens on the world scene. 

Educational journals cannot keep pace with 
the march of events. Asa rule, their reports are 
often meagre in amount, uncritically selected, 
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inadequately analyzed, and delayed in timeli- 
ness. This is not to criticize these periodicals, 
_ which are chiefly concerned with discussions of 
broader educational problems and with presen- 
tation of the results of research. What is in- 
tended, however, is to point up the need of fol- 
lowing the course of educational news through 
the medium of the daily or weekly newspaper. 
It is possible to gain some notion of what is going 
on in education by reading the special educa- 
tional pages and the dispatches in such news- 
papers as the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. For the dissemination of news about for- 
eign education, the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, originating in London, performs a useful 
function. 

Persons interested in education are familiar 
with the educational surveys published periodi- 
cally in the New York Times. Less are probably 
aware of the service rendered by the New York 
Herald Tribune. Under the direction of Fred 
M. Hechinger, this newspaper’s educational de- 
partment not only furnishes the basic facts of 
current education and selective digests of edu- 
cational releases, but also publishes articles about 
foreign schools, imaginative and satirical pieces 
regarding schools and their functionaries, and 
other out-of-the-ordinary features. For once, it 
is possible to read something about education 
without running into jumbled thinking and jar- 
gon. Alone among the metropolitan newspapers, 
the Tribune printed front-page articles analyz- 
ing the factors contributing to the decline of a 
well-known suburban school system. 

Educators should encourage the educational 
editors of their local newspapers to follow Mr. 
Hechinger’s example as much as possible. What 
is needed is a full coverage of what is significant 
among the educational events, a more frequent 
inclusion of items from abroad, and an objec- 
tively critical attitude on the part of the ana- 
lysts. In this way, one is confident, educational 
leadership will have a better knowledge of 
eurrent educational affairs than heretofore.— 
W.W.B. 


PRESIDENT KILLIAN ON EDUCATION 
OF THE SPIRIT 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, released Oct., 1954, as 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, James R. Killian, Jr., included the follow- 
ing statements: 
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‘*An institution which embraces general as 
well as professional education must give atten- 
tion to man’s spiritual life—to the place of re- 
ligion in man’s history, in contemporary society 
and in the life of the individual. It also must 
encourage an understanding of those postulates 
which underlie our society’s concept of virtue— 
the unifying ideals and standards, the moral and 
ethical beliefs which men in general agree upon 
but reach by diverse paths of faith, philosophy 
or social pressure. The responsibility to deal 
with these great matters is inherent in any pro- 
gram to educate young people adequately and 
broadly. Their all-round development requires 
a growth of the spirit as well as the mind. 

‘*. , . While partaking of the Judeo-Christian 
traditions and postulates of American society, a 
private secular institution must at the same time 
embrace our tradition of religious tolerance by 
being equally hospitable to all genuine religions, 
creeds and personal convictions. Its institu- 
tional policy must be one of equal opportunity 
for all beliefs and outlooks, which means not 
only that it must express no bias toward any 
ereed but also that it must not exhibit any bias 
toward religion itself. 

‘*A private secular institution should be hos- 
pitable to religion and to the pursuit of spiritual 
matters by men of all creeds and differing out- 
looks, but it should not permit itself to be used 
to advocate or deny any theological doctrine or 
any philosophical position toward religion. Our 
responsibility is to provide opportunity, in a 
manner wholly elective, for the development of 
spiritual maturity and the exercise of spiritual 
interests. ’’ 


ADVANCED MEDICAL DEGREES AT THE 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


THe Boarp or Recents has admitted the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research (New 
York City) to The University of the State of 
New York and has granted it the right to confer 
the Ph.D., D.Med.Sc., and the honorary degrees 
of Se.D. and LL.D. The institute will give due 
recognition for advanced work not obtainable 
elsewhere. Its relationships with other insti- 
tutions and universities in this country and 
throughout the world are also facilitated. It 
will grant the Ph.D. to holders of the B.A., B.S., 
or equivalent degrees, and the D.Med.Se. to 
those holding the M.D. 
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The Rockefeller Institute will now be ‘‘sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction and visitation of the 
Regents . . . in all respects as though the cor- 
poration had been originally incorporated by 
the Regents.’’ Its charter was originally 
granted in 1901 when it filed as a membership 
corporation with the Secretary of State of the 
State of New York. A special act of 1908 
amended the certificate of incorporation to give 
the institute very broad powers. It was never, 
however, actually chartered by the Regents. 


ACCELERATION AT YALE 


OUTSTANDING secondary-school students may 
obtain college credits under a new plan adopted 
by Yale College and announced on Dee. 2, 1954. 
Before entering Yale, students may satisfy cer- 
tain requirements of the distributional program. 
Under this program, Yale undergradutes are re- 
quired to take courses in certain general areas of 
study, such as languages, science, history, Eng- 
lish, and social studies, before embarking on the 
specialized work of their major. Students will 
receive special credit if their work in secondary 
school is of unusually high quality and if they 
received excellent grades in their college en- 
trance examinations. This special or distribu- 
tional credit may be used by the student to take 
advanced courses in the field in which it has 
been earned, to take other courses in the area of 
his interests, or to satisfy other Yale College re- 
quirements. 

Credit may be granted to students who have 
satisfied their distributional requirements in one 
or more subjects and who have achieved distin- 
guished records in their freshman year. Stu- 
dents receiving less than three such credits may 
reduce their programs during their junior or 
senior years. Students awarded three or more 
credits may be admitted directly to the junior 
year after the freshman year. Under the new 
plan, advanced credits may be earned in Eng- 
lish, history, social studies, language (either 
ancient or modern), mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, and physics. 


JUNIOR YEAR IN MUNICH 


‘‘Juniok YEAR IN MunicH,”’ a student ex- 
change program, will be offered again this year 
by the College of Liberal Arts, Wayne Univer- 
sity, co-operating with the University of Munich. 
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Please complete and return this ballot 
not later than March 31, 1955 


BALLOT 


The Society for the Advancement of 
Education, Inc. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 


Please place a check mark before one of the 
following candidates who have been nominated 
for election as a Trustee to fill a forthcoming 
vacancy on the Board of Trustees of your Society. 
The four-year term of office begins April 23, 1955. 


C James E. Allen, Jr., Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, New York State Education De- 
partment 


CO Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut Department of Education 


C Irving Lorge, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


C1 Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton 


In the event you cannot attend the Annual Meet- 
ing, which will convene about April 21, 1955, and 
wish Stanley Lehrer, Managing Editor, to serve 
as your proxy, check here 


Your comments concerning features and depart- 
ments of ScHoot AND Society will help us to 
make additional improvements, 


(If you prefer to keep this copy intact, you may 
indicate your vote selection on a separate sheet 


of paper.) 





Sophomores from accredited American colleges 
and universities are eligible for this interna- 
tional study abroad. Students must have two 
years of college German, and their European 
curriculum must be approved by their home uni- 
versity. The current program enrolls 25 U. S. 


News 


Notes ad 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Leland H. Carlson, professor of history, North- 
western University (Evanston, -Ill.), sueceeds Mary 
Ashby Cheek as president, Rockford (Ill.) College. 


Melvin W. Hyde, assistant president, Drake Univer- 
sity (Des Moines, Iowa), appointed president, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) College, effective March 15. 


Robert W. Feyerharm, assistant treasurer, Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.), elected to the new post 
of vice-president for financial operations, Simpson 
College (Indianola, Iowa), effective April 1. 


Charles H. Silver appointed president, Board of 
Education, New York City. 


Coming Events 

The American Personnel & Guidance Association, 
1955 national convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 3-7. Theme: “Guidance and Personnel 
Work in a Dynamic Society.” 


Seventh National Conference on Industry-Liberal 
Arts Exchange, Union College and General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., April 5-7. 


The National Catholic Educational Association, 52nd 
annual national convention, Atlantic City, N. J., April 
12-15, 


Recent Deaths 
Sister Mary Kevin Kavanagh, O.S.F., 43, president, 
Marian College (Indianapolis, Ind.), 1948-54, Feb. 5. 


Roben J. Maaske, 51, president, Oregon College of 
Education (Monmouth), Feb. 20. 


Recent) j f 


ALLEN, SHIRLEY W. Conserving Natural Re- 
sources: Principles and Practice in a Democracy. 
Pp. 347. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 
1955. $5.50. 

° 

BERGER, MORROE. Unesco: Racial Equality and 

the Law, pp. 76, 1954, 50 cents; ROTH, LEON, 
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students. Tuition, lodging, and transportation 
amount to $1,800. Applications and other in- 
formation, including scholarship assistance, can 
be obtained from the German Department, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. The ap- 
plication deadline is April 15. 


Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization, pp. 64, 
1954, 40 cents; Rebuilding Education in the Re- 
public of Korea, pp. 221, illustrated, 1954, $1.75; 
Report by the Director General and the Executive 
Board on the Activities of the Organization During 
the Year 1953, pp. 216, 1954, $3.50; Secondary 
Teachers’ Salaries, pp. 289, 1954, $2.00; Secondary 
Teacher Training, pp. 202, 1954, $1.75, Columbia 
University Press, New York 37. 


BERTON, LAURA BEATRICE. I Married the 
Klondike. Pp. 269. Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
6. 1955. $4.50. 

© 

Bibliografia Brasileira de Educagado. Pp. 63. Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Caixa Postal 1669. 1954. 


BOLGAR, R. R. The Classical Heritage and its 
Beneficiaries. Pp. 592. Cambridge University 
Press, New York 22. 1954. $8.50. 


BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. (editor). The Role of 
Comparative Education in the Education of Teach- 
ers. Proceedings of the First Annual Conference 
on Comparative Education, School of Education, 
New York University, April 30, 1954. School of 
Education, New York University, New York 3. 
1954. 

& 

BROWN, HARRIETT M., anp JOSEPH F. GUA- 
DAGNOLO. America Is My Country: The Heri- 
tage of a Free Country. Pp. 268. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7. 1955. $2.88. 


BROWN, HOWARD F. The Poet Comes in Glad- 
ness. Pp. 88. Press of Theo. Gaus’ Sons, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. 1954. $2.50. 


CALLIS, ROBERT, PAUL C. POLMANTIER, anp 
EDWARD C. ROEBER. A Casebook of Coun- 
seling. Pp. 352. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1955. $5.00. 


CAMPBELL, BERNARD. 63 Tested Practices in 
School-Community Relations, pp. 67, 1954, $1.50; 
“Touchstones” of Literature, compiled by the 
“Touchstones” Subcommittee of the MSSC English 
Committee, pp. 61, 1954, $1.00; Five Steps to 
Reading Success in Science, Social Studies, and 
Mathematics, pp. 39, 1954, $1.65; Forecasting 
School Enrollments: A Report on How to Predict 
School Enrollments as a Necessary Step in Devel- 
oping a Schoolhouse Construction Program, pp. 22, 
1953, 50 cents, Metropolitan School Study Council, 
New York 27. 
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CAMPBELL, ROALD F., anp JOHN A. RAM- 
SEYER. The Dynamics of School-Community 
Relationships. Pp. 205. Allyn & Bacon, New 
York 11. 1955. 

2 


CARABO-CONE, MADELAINE, anp BEATRICE 
ROYT. How to Help Children Learn Music. Pp. 
138. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 
1955. $3.50. 

e 


CAUDILL, WILLIAM W. Toward Better School 
Design: An Architectural Record Book, Pp. 271. 
Illustrated. Dodge Books, New York 18. 1954. 
$12.75. 

ae 


COWAN, L. GRAY. A History of the School of 
International Affairs and Associated Area Insti- 
tutes, Columbia University, pp. 106, 1954, $2.25; 
HIGHET, GILBERT, Man’s Unconquerable Mind, 
pp. 138, 1954, $2.75; HOXIE, R. GORDON, et al., 
A History of the Faculty of Political Science, Co- 
lumbia University, pp. 326, 1955, $4.50; A History 
of Columbia College on Morningside, pp. 284, 1954, 
$4.00; SLOANE, WILLIAM, Children’s Books in 
England & America in the Seventeenth Century, 
pp. 251, 1955, $5.00; WHITE, MARIAN C., A 
History of Barnard College, pp. 222, 1954, $3.50, 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 

a 

DRAKE, WILLIAM E. The American School in 
Transition. Pp. 624. Prentice-Hall, New York 
11. 1955. $5.00. 

” 

FRANZEN, CARL G. F. Foundations of Second- 
ary Education. Pp. 492. Harper & Bros., New 
York 16. 1955. $4.50. 

€ 

FUSSLER, HERMAN H. (editor). The Function 
of the Library in the Modern College. Pp. 117. 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37. 1954, $3.75, 

® 

GANSS, GEORGE E. Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a 
Jesuit University: A Study of Catholic Education. 
Pp. 368. Marquette University Press, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 1954. $5.50. 

e 

GRIEDER, CALVIN, ann STEPHEN ROMINE. 
American Public Education. Second edition. Pp. 
pore Ronald Press Co., New York 10, 1955. 

.75. 








GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—Oo—- 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ia NN College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





MARCH 5, 1955 











Selected RONALD Books 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher 
Herbert Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University 


READY MARCH 31. Designed for the 
general course in the health care of chil- 
dren, this new volume describes the role of 
the teacher in health education and health 
welfare. Presents principles and practices 


of public health, covering such problems 
as conservation of vision and hearing, con- 
trol of communicable diseases, etc. Many 
specific recommendations for larger schools 
as well as for smaller schools with limited 
resources. 30 ills., tables; 240 pp. 


EDUCATING AMERICA'S CHILDREN 


Fay Adams, University of Southern California 


SECOND EDITION covers the objectives, 
materials, and procedures of the elementary 
school curriculum in terms of the nature, 
interests, and needs of the pupil. Analyzes 
the methods used to develop good citizens 
from the point of view that each genera- 


tion must reinterpret its aims and standards 
according to the tenor of the times. “An 
excellent textbook for the pre-service and 
in-service education of elementary school 
teachers.” Educational Forum. 36 ills., 
tables; 628 pp. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Edgar G. Johnston and Roland C. Faunce 
—both of Wayne University 


A COMPACT and informative textbook 
explaining changes in “extra-curricular” 
activities, and appraising the contributions 
they make to student welfare and enrich- 
ment of the educational program. Analyzes 


and evaluates school activities in which 
students take a large part of the initiative 
and responsibility. “Reproductions of actual 
student activity forms, as well as inclusion 
of actual practices, make this text very func- 
tional.” Education. 17 ills., 369 pp. 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California; and 
Allen M. Schmuller, Los Angeles State College 


PERCEPTIVE ANALYSIS of the most 
important theories of learning with appli- 
cations to education and psychology. Dis- 
cussions are divided into four phases: an 
objective statement of the theorv, a presen- 
tation of experimental verification, a cri- 


tique of the theory, and a weighing of its 
implications for education. “I believe it 
is the best book on the market today pre- 
senting an eclectic view of learning.” John 
A. Bath, Iowa State College of A. & M. 


Arts. 66 ills., tables; 480 pp. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado; and 
William E. Rosenstengel, University of North Carolina 


DISCUSSES the nature and problems of 
modern public school administration. 
Stresses leadership rather than authority, 
giving specific techniques and procedures 
against the broad background needed for 
sound administration. Offers expert advice 


on a wide range of everyday administra- 
tive problems. “Well organized and informa- 
tive—reflects throughout a sane and sensi- 
ble administrative philosophy.” H. C. Hunt, 
Harvard University. 84 ills., tables; 622 


pp. 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, NY 
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